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| lished, there are two uncertain species which require mention. 
They are :— 

1. Pipreola chlorolepidota of Swainson, above mentioned, 
which was probably, I think, based upon a female of P. 
sclateri. 

2. A specimen in the Museum of Neuchâtel, obtained in 
Peru by Tschudi, and considered by him, as I understand, 
a female of his Ampelis elegans, although not described as 
such. This is certainly not the female of P. elegans, as it 
shows conspicuous white spots on the outer webs of the ends 
of the secondaries. It comes nearer to P. formosa, and is 
probably the female of a species allied to P. formosa, of which 
the male is unknown to us. I am in some doubt whether 
the female specimen from the Rio Napo in my collection, 
which I formerly treated as P. chlorolepidota (P. Z.S. 1854, 
p. 113, et 1859, p. 441, et Cat. A. B. p. 254), belongs to this 
same species or to P. formosa. I trust we may soon obtain 
examples of the male sex of this interesting bird, which may 
help us to solve the question. 


XIII.—Contributions to the Ornithology of Siberia. 
By HENRY SEEBOHM. 


Dvnrine the last few years considerable efforts have been made, 
principally by Professor Nordenskiöld of Stockholm and 
Captain Wiggins of Sunderland, to reopen to European com- 
merce the ancient route to Siberia through the Kara Sea. 
Last year (1876) Captain Wiggins left Sunderland on the 
8th of July in the arctic steam-yacht ‘Thames’ (about 120 
tons), and entered the Kara Sea on the 3rd Aug. He spent 
some time in surveying the coast, and anchored in the gulf 
of the Obb on the 7th of Sept. On the 23rd of Sept. 
he began to ascend the Yen-e-say’*; and on the 17th of 
October he had succeeded in making about a thousand knots 


* In this paper I have endeavoured to spell all the Russian proper 
names phonetically, showing also the syllable upon which the accent must 
be laid, a matter of great importance in the Russian language. 
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against stream, and laid his vessel up in winter-quarters just 
within the entrance of the Koo-ray’-i-ka river, on the arctic 
circle, where she was frozen up the next morning. When the 
ice on the river had frozen sufficiently hard to make sledging 
safe, Capt. Wiggins left his ship in charge of the crew, and 
returned to England by the overland route. 

I did not meet Capt. Wiggins until the 24th of February ; 
but finding that he was intending to return to his ship almost 
immediately, I came to the conclusion that an opportunity 
of visiting the Yen-e-say’ in company with a gentleman who 
knew the way so well might never occur again, and I hastily 
made up my mind to return with the captain to his ship, and 
take my chance of coming home in her by the Kara Sea. I 
am much indebted to Count Schouvaloff for kindly providing 
me, almost at a moment’s notice, with letters of introduction, 
which proved of the greatest service to me. : 

We left London on the evening of the lst of March, and, 
after spending a few days in St. Petersburg, reached Nishni 
Novgorod on the morning of the 10th, a distance. of about 
2400 English miles. At Nishni we bought a sledge, and 
travelled over the snow 3240 English miles, employing for 
this purpose about a thousand horses, sixteen dogs, and forty 
reindeer. We left Nishni on the evening of the 10th of 
March, and travelled day and night in a generally easterly di- 
rection, stopping a couple of days at Tyn-maiu’, and a day at 
Omsk, and reached Kras-no-yarsk’ on the morning of the 
2nd of April, soon after crossing the meridian of Calcutta. 
We rested a day in Kras-no-yarsk’, and sledged thence nearly 
due north, spending four days in Yen-e-saisk’ and three days 
in Toor-o-kansk’, and reached the ‘Thames’ on the Koo- 
ray -i-ka in the afternoon of the 28rd of April. 

For the first few days we found sledge-travelling somewhat 
irksome; but we soon got into the full swing of it. After 
having sledged a thousand miles or so, we began to feel that 
the process might go on for weeks or months, or even years, 
without serious results. I soon began to enjoy it. My 
sledge-fever entirely left me; and I used to find a pleasant 
lullaby in the never ceasing music of the “ wrangling and the 
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jangling of the bells.” However rough the road was, I en- 
joyed a good night’s rest; and if an unusually heavy “lee 
lurch,” or “ weather roll,’ jolted me against my companion, 
we only muttered that there was “a heavy sea on,” and 
dozed off again. Snow, wind, rain, sunshine, day, night, 
hills, valleys, plains, rivers, good roads, bad roads, it was all 
the same ; on we went, and nothing stopped us. The scenery 
through which we passed was very various. The first thou- 
sand miles was hilly and well wooded. One might imagine 
one was sledging through an endless Sherwood Forest, with 
a hundred miles of the Peak of Derbyshire placed in the 
middle to represent the Urals. The ground was covered 
with from two to three feet of snow. Sometimes we seemed 
to be sledging down a “broad drive,” sometimes crossing a 
peak, and occasionally passing through a village. The forests 
were principally spruce-fir, with a little larch and Scotch fir, 
and plenty of birches. Sometimes we sledged for miles 
through avenues of pines. The Ural range is a succession 
of hills, which it took us some time to get through; but 
the loftiest peak can scarcely be dignified with the name of 
mountain. Between Tyu-main’ and Tomsk we had nearly a 
thousand miles of a totally different class of scenery. The 
steppes of South-western Siberia might be compared to 
Salisbury plains. As far as the eye could reach, nothing was 
visible but snow, sky, and telegraph-lines. Now and then we 
came upon a few stunted birches ; and every fifteen or twenty 
miles we passed through a village. About a hundred miles 
before reaching Tomsk we again found ourselves amongst 
hills and forests, which continued until the road permanently 
established itself down the broad river. 

The Yen-e-say’ is said to be the third largest river in the 
world. In Yen-e-saisk’ the inhabitants claim that the waters 
of their river have flowed at least two thousand miles (through 
Lake By-kal’) to their town. In Yen-e-saisk’ the river must 
be more than a mile wide. From Yen-e-saisk’ to the Koo- 
ray -1-ka is about eight hundred miles. In this distance it has 
gradually increased to a little more than three miles wide. 
From the Koo-ray’-i-ka to the limit of forest-growth, where 
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the delta may be said to begin, is generally reckoned at 
another eight hundred miles, for which distance the river 
will average at least four miles in width. To this we must 
add a couple of hundred miles of delta, and another couple 
of hundred miles of lagoon; each of which will average twenty 
miles in width, if not more. 

When we reached the ship we found the crew well and 
hearty. They had been amply provided with lime-juice and 
dried vegetables ; and no symptoms of scurvy presented them- 
selves. On the other hand, we afterwards learned that the 
crew of a Russian schooner, which had wintered four degrees 
further north without having been supplied with these well- 
known preventives, had suffered so severely from scurvy that 
only the mate survived the winter. 

Our winter-quarters were very picturesque. The ‘Thames’ 
was moored close to the north shore of the Koo-ray’-i-ka, at 
the entrance of a little gully, mto which it was the captain’s 
intention to take his ship as soon as the water rose high 
enough to admit of his doing so, and where he hoped to 
wait in safety the passing away of the ice. On one side of 
the ship was the steep bank of the river, about a hundred feet 
in height, and covered with snow, except here and there, 
where it was too perpendicular for the snow to le. On the 
top of the bank was the house of a Russian peasant and 
merchant, with stores and farm-buildings adjacent; and a 
bath-house, occupied by an old man who earned a living by 
making casks. One of the rooms in this house was occupied 
by the crew of the ‘ Thames ;’ and after they had returned to 
the ship I and my servant took possession and made it our 
headquarters for bird-skinning &c. As we stood at the door 
of this house, on the brow of the hill, we looked down onto 
the “ crow’s-nest”’ of the ‘Thames.’ To the left the Koo- 
ray -i-ka, a mile wide, stretched away some four or five miles, 
until a sudden bend concealed it from view; whilst to the 
right the eye wandered across the snow-fields of the Yen- 
e-say’, and by the help of a binocular the little village of Koo- 
ray’-i-ka might be discerned about four miles off, on the 
opposite bank of the great river. The land was undulating 
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rather than hilly, and everywhere covered with forest, the 
trees reaching frequently two, and in some rare instances 
three, feet in diameter. The depth of the snow varied from 
four to six feet ; and travelling without snow-shoes, except on 
the hard-trodden roads, was of course utterly impossible. I 
generally made two rounds a day through the forest, and soon 
exhausted the ornithology of the district. During the first 
week I succeeded in identifying twelve species of birds. For 
the next four weeks I only increased my list by a weekly 
average of three species. Juneis the month in which nearly 
all migratory birds arrive in the arctic circle. In the three 
weeks between the 29th of May and the 18th of June I added 
sixty-five birds to my list, and afterwards only occasionally 
picked up a new bird which had escaped my notice. 

We experienced great variety of weather on our journey 
out. In St. Petersburg we alternated between a slight thaw 
and a gentle frost. In Moscow and Nishni the snow was 
melting rapidly. On the Volga we had occasionally to sledge 
through a foot of water and half-melted snow. Over the 
Ural hills we had bright sunshine and hard frost. Across 
the steppes the weather was mild, but there was no absolute 
thaw, and we had now and then slight snow-storms. After 
leaving Tomsk the weather became decidedly milder ; and when 
we reached Kras-no-yarsk’ we found a warm south-wester 
blowing, the streets ranning with water, and everybody travel- 
ling on wheels. Our journey northwards was a complete 
race with the south wind. The red hills of Kras-no-yarsk’ 
were already bare of snow; the south-wester continued 
blowing as warm as ever; sledge-travelling had, for the time 
being become impossible, and we were obliged to organize a 
caravan. For two stages wè travelled in a tyel-ay’-ga, with 
one tar-an-tass’ for our baggage, and a second for the empty 
sledge. For the next two stages the road was covered with 
snow, though it was somewhat soft; but we dismissed a couple 
of our equipages, travelling ourselves in the sledge, and re- 
taining only one tar-an-tass’ for the baggage. For the rest of 
the journey to, Yen-e-saisk’ we had brilliant sunshine and hard 
roads. The south wind, however, overtook us before we left 
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that town, and for some days we had very sloppy travelling ; 
but we pressed on day and night until we reached the entrance 
to the Kah’-min Pass, the most dangerous part of the journey, 
where the river flows through a comparatively narrow defile, 
between high walls of. limestone rocks, with such velocity 
that in the middle of the stream open water remains all the 
winter. We reached the station before this pass in the even- 
ing, in a drenching rain, the first shower we had experienced, 
and were told that it was impossible to proceed until a frost 
should set in. When we rose in the morning we were both 
surprised and delighted to find the thermometer at or near 
zero; and the remainder of our journey was accomplished 
without a thaw. When we arrived at the ship, we found that 
it was still winter, and were told that there had not been a 
sign of rain since lastautumn. April went by and May came 
in, but still there was no sign of summer, except the arrival of 
some of the earliest migratory birds. We generally had a 
cloudless sky; and the sun was often burning hot. Here 
and there, on some steep bank exposed to the south, a slight 
impression was made upon the snow; but not a drop of water 
survived the night frosts. On the 9th, 10th, and llth of 
May we had rain for the first time, and the prospects of sum- 
mer looked a little more hopeful. The rest of May, how- 
ever, was more dreary and wintry than ever, alternations of 
hard frosts and driving snow-storms; but the river was slowly 
rising, and outside the thick centre ice was a strip of thin 
newly frozen ice. There was, however, little or no change 
in the appearance of the snow. Up to the end of May the 
forces of winter had gallantly withstood the fiercest attacks 
of the sun, and remained masters of the field. On the Ist 
of June the sun, baffled at all points, entered into an alliance 
with the south wind, and a combined attack was made upon 
the winter forces. The battle raged for fourteen days, the 
battle of the Yen-e-say’, the great event of the year in this 
cold country, and certainly the most stupendous display of 
the powers of nature that it has ever been my lot to witness. 
On the morning of the Ist of June the pressure underneath 
the ice caused a large field, about a mile long and a third of 
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a mile wide, opposite the lower angle of junction of the Koo- 
ray’-i-ka and the Yen-e-say’, to break away. About half 
the mass found a passage down the strip of newly formed 
thin ice, leaving open water behind it. The other half rushed 
headlong onto the steep banks of the river. The result of 
the collision was a little range of mountains, fifty or sixty 
feet high, and picturesque in the extreme. Huge blocks of 
ice, six feet thick and twenty feet long, in many places, were 
standing perpendicular, whilst others were crushed up into 
fragments like broken glass; and in many other places the 
ice was piled up in layers one over the other. The real ice on 
the river did not appear to have been more than two and a half 
feet thick, clear as glass, and blue as an Italian sky. Upon 
the top of this was about four feet of white ice. This was 
as hard as a rock, and had, no doubt, been caused by the 
flooding of the snow when the waters of the river had risen, 
and its subsequent freezing. Upon the top of the white ice 
was about eighteen inches of clean snow, which had evidently 
never been flooded. When we turned into our berths in the 
evening the captain thought it most prudent to institute an 
anchor-watch. We had scarcely been asleep an hour before 
the watch called us up with the intelligence that the river 
was rising rapidly, and that the ice was beginning to crack. 
We immediately dressed and went on deck. We saw at once 
that the Yen-e-say’ was rising so rapidly that it was begin- 
ing to flow up its tributaries. A strong current was setting 
up the Koo-ray’-i-ka, and small floes were detaching them- 
selves from the main body of the ice and were running up 
the open water. By-and-by the whole body of the Koo- 
ray -i-ka ice broke up and began to move up stream. Some 
of the floes struck the ship some very ugly blows on the 
stern, doing considerable damage to the rudder; but open 
water was beyond, and we were soon out of the press of ice, 
with, we hoped, no irretrievable injury. All this time we 
had been getting steam up as fast as possible, to be ready for 
any emergency. It was hopeless to attempt to enter the 
ereek opposite which we were moored, and which was now 
only just beginning to fill with water; but on the other side 
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of the river, across only a mile of open water, was a haven 
of perfect safety. But, alas! when the ice had passed us, 
before we could get up sufficient steam, the river suddenly 
fell three feet, and left us aground by the stern, and immo- 
vable as a rock. Nor was it possible, with a current running 
up the river at the rate of four knots an hour, to swing the 
ship round so as to secure the rudder against any further 
attacks of the ice. Half a mile ahead of us, as we looked 
down the river, was the edge of the Yen-e-say’ice. The river 
was rising again; but before the stern was afloat we discovered, 
to our dismay, that another large field of ice had broken up ; 
and the Koo-ray’-i-ka was soon full of ice again. In the 
course of the night the whole of the ice on the Yen-e-say’, 
as far as we could see, broke up with a tremendous crash, 
and a dense mass of ice-floes, pack-ice, and icebergs backed 
up the Koo-ray’-i-ka, and with irresistible force drove the 
Koo-ray’-i-ka ice before it. When it reached the ship, we. 
had but one alternative, to slip the anchor and let her drive 
with the ice. For about a mile we had an exciting ride, 
pitching and rolling as the floes of ice squeezed the ship, and 
tried to lift her bodily out of the water, or crawl up her sides 
like a snake. The rudder was soon broken to pieces, and 
finally carried away. Some of the sailors jumped onto the 
ice and scrambled ashore, whilst others began to throw over- 
board their goods and chattels. Away we went up the Koo- 
ray -i-ka, the ice rolling and tumbling and squeezing along- 
side, huge lumps climbing one on the top of another, until 
we were finally jammed in a slight bay, along with a lot of 
pack-ice. Early in the morning the stream slackened, the 
river fell some five or six feet, and the ice stood still. The 
ship went through the terrible ordeal bravely. She made no 
water, and there was no evidence of injury beyond the loss 
of the rudder. In the evening the ship was lying amidst 
huge hummocks of ice, almost high anddry. The Koo-ray’- 
i-ka, and right across the Yen-e-say’, and southward as far 
as the eye could reach was one immense field of pack-ice, 
white, black, brown, blue, and green, piled in wild confusion 
as close as it could be jammed. Northwards the Yen-e-say’ 
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was not yet broken up. All this time the weather was warm 
and foggy, with very little wind, and occasional slight rain. 
There was a perfect Babel of birds as an accompaniment to the 
crashing of the ice. Gulls, Geese, and Swans were flying about 
in all directions; and their wild cries vied with the still wilder 
screams of the Divers. Flocks of Redpoles and Shore-Larks, 
and Bramblings and Wagtails in pairs, arrived, and added to 
the interest of the scene. On the 2nd of June there was 
little or no movement in the ice until midnight, when an enor- 
mous pressure from above came on somewhat suddenly, and 
broke up the great field of ice to the north of the Koo-ray’- 
i-ka, but not to a sufficient extent to relieve the whole of the 
pressure. The water in the Koo-ray’-i-ka rose rapidly. The 
immense field of pack-ice began to move up stream at the 
rate of five or six knots an hour. The poor ship was knocked 
and bumped along the rocky shore, and a stream of water 
began to flow into the hold. At 9 o’clock all hands left her, 
and stood upon the snow on the bank, expecting her instant 
destruction. The stream rose and fell during the day; but 
the leak, which was apparently caused by the twisting of the 
stern-post, choked up. Late in the evening an opportunity 
occurred of a few hours’ open water, during which steam was 
got up; and by the help of a couple of ropes ashore, the rud- 
derless ship was steered into the little creek opposite to which 
she had wintered, and run ashore. Here the leak was after- 
wards repaired and a new rudder made. We calculated that 
about fifty thousand acres of ice passed the ship up stream 
during these two days; and we afterwards learned that most 
of this ice got away some miles up the Koo-ray’-i-ka, where 
the banks were low, and was lost in the forest. 

The battle of the Yen-e-say’ raged for about a fortnight. 
The sun was generally burning hot in the daytime; but every 
night there was more or less frost. The ice came down the 
Yen-e-say’ at various speeds. Sometimes we could see gi- 
gantic masses of pack-ice, estimated at twenty to thirty feet 
in height, driven down the river at an incredible pace, not 
less than twenty miles an hour. In the Koo-ray’-i-ka the 
scene was constantly changing. The river alternately rose 
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and fell. Many square miles of ice were marched up for some 
hours, and then marched back again. Sometimes the pack-ice 
and floes were jammed so tight together that it looked as if 
one might scramble across the river without difficulty. At 
other times there was a good deal of open water, and the ice- 
bergs “ calved” as they went along with much commotion and 
splashing, that could be heard half a mile off. Underlayers 
of the iceberg ground; and after the velocity of the enormous 
mass has caused it to pass on, the pieces left behind rise to 
the surface, like a whale coming up to breathe. Some of 
these “ calves” must come from a considerable depth. They 
rise up out of the water with a great splash, and rock about 
for some time before they settle down to their floating-level. 
At last the final march past of the beaten winter-forces in 
this great fourteen days’ battle took place, and for seven days 
more the rag, tag, and bob-tail of the great arctie army came 
straggling down—worn and weather-beaten little icebergs, 
dirty ice-floes that looked like mud-banks floating down, and 
straggling pack-ice in the last stages of consumption. The 
total rise of the river was upwards of seventy feet. 

The moment that the snow disappeared vegetation sprang up 
as if by magic, and the birds made preparations for breeding. 
Although I had taken the precaution of providing myself with 
a ship, the misfortunes of Capt. Wiggins delayed me on the 
arctic circle for some weeks. As we passed through Yen-e- 
saisk’ I bought a schooner of a ship-builder of the name of 
Boiling, a Heligolander. I christened it the ‘Ibis; and on 
the 29th of June we left the Koo-ray’-i-ka with this little 
craft in tow. Our progress down the river, however, was one 
catalogue of disasters, ending in our leaving the ‘ Thames’ 
on the 9th of July a hopeless wreck, lying high and dry on 
a sand-bank, in lat. 67°. As we sailed northwards in the 
‘ Ibis’ the forests became smaller and smaller, and disappeared 
altogether about lat. 70°. The highest point we reached was 
lat. 714°, where I sold the ‘ Ibis’ to the captain of a Russian 
schooner, which had been totally wrecked during the break- 
up of the ice. ‘The tundras of Northern Siberia are almost 
exactly like those of North Russia, and equally gay with 
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brilliant flowers and ground-fruits of various kinds, swarming 
with birds, and alive with mosquitoes. During this voyage 
we had an excellent opportunity of making the acquaintance 
of many native tribes, the Ost’-yak, the Tun-goosk’, the Dol’- 
gahn, the Yu-rak’, and the Sam’-o-yade. 

On the 28rd of July I left Gol-cheek’-a in the last Russian 
steamer up the river, and reached Yen-e-saisk’ on the 14th 
of August. After a few days’ delay I drove across country to 
Tomsk, stopping a day or two in Kras-no-yarsk’. In Tomsk 
I found an excellent iron steamer, in which I sailed down 
the river Tom into the Ob, down which we steamed to its 
junction with the Eer’-tish, up which we proceeded until we 
entered the Tob-ol’, and afterwards steamed up the Too’-ra 
to Tyu-main’, a distance by water of 2200 miles. From Tyu- 
main’ I drove through Ekatereenburg across the Urals to Perm, 
where I took my passage on board the ‘ Sam-o-lot’,’ or self- 
flyer, down the Kama, and up the Volga, to Nishni-Novgorod. 
In St. Petersburg I spent a week, and reached London on 
the 9th of October, bringing with me more than a thousand 
skins of birds, about five hundred eggs, and a cart-load of 
native costumes and other ethnological curiosities. I every- 
where met with the greatest kindness and courtesy, and am 
very much indebted to friends, too numerous to mention, 
who assisted mein many ways during my adventurous journey 
of more than fifteen thousand miles. 

The study of zoology is, I am afraid, more and more neg- 
lected in Russia ; but there is still some amount of field-work 
going on. Taczanowski, the Curator of the Museum at 
Warsaw, still receives from Dr. Dybowsky ornithological 
collections from Lake Baical. Professor Strebelow, at Kras- 
no-yarsk’, is an accomplished entomologist, and would, I am 
sure, be glad to assist any European collector. Professor 
Szofizoff, at Omsk, is an excellent entomologist, and has also 
a good knowledge of birds. The Kazan collection is in fair 
order; but few of the birds in the Museum possess localities 
or dates, and none of the Professors make ornithology a special 
branch of study. The Eversmann collection has bcen sold 
to the Museum at St. Petersburg for an old song. Sabanaeff, 
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of Moscow, appears to have deserted ornithology altogether, 
and to be immersed in literary pursuits. The splendid col- 
lection of birds and eggs which he made in the Ural, and 
presented to the Museum of Moscow, lies neglected and in 
disorder, packed away indiscriminately in boxes, cupboards, 
and drawers; and many of them are without even a sheet of 
paper to keep out the dust, or to protect them from moths. I 
tried unsuccessfully to purchase this unique collection, to save 
it from destruction. In St. Petersburg, Von Schrenk has, for 
the time being, forsaken ornithology for the more popular 
charms of ethnography. The ornithological curator at the 
museum, Russow, is an enthusiastic field-ornithologist, and 
is rapidly bringing the chaos of birds in that establishment 
into excellent order, .and will doubtless do good work in the 
future. St. Petersburg has also an excellent amateur orni- 
thologist in Bogdanoff. At Dorpatt, Von Middendorff has 
retired, both from the University and from ornithology, to his 
ancestral estates, and is writing learned treatises on the 
breeding of horses and cattle. Prjevalsky is an excellent 
collector, but makes no pretensions to a scientific study of 
ornithology ; and Severtzoff, though he has, as we all know, 
done good work, has followed too closely the steps of the 
elder Brehm to satisfy the requirements of modern scientific 
ornithologists, who aim at hitting the happy medium between 
“Jumpers” and “splitters,” but are nevertheless ofttimes 
sorely puzzled to know on which side of an incipient species 
to draw the line. . 
[To be continued. | 


XIV.—On the Members of the Genus Gymnoglaux. 
By Grorce N. LAWRENCE. 


Dr. GunptacH has kindly sent me a specimen of the Owl 
obtained by him in Porto Rico, which he described under the 
name of Gymnoglaux krugii. He writes to me that he now 
considers it to be “ the veritable Strix nudipes, Daud.” ; and 
in this opmion I think he is correct. Comparing it with a 
specimen of the Owl from St. Thomas, which I named G. 


